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DISCOURSE 


OF THE 
CoxrEsrs and DrssENSIONS 


Between the 


NOBLES and the COM MONS, &c. 


CHAP. I. 


[S agreed that in all Government there is 
an abſolute unlimited Power, which na- 
rurally and originally ſcems to be placed 
in the whole Body, wherever the Execu. 
tive Part of it lies. This holds in the Body natural; 


* 88 28 


For wherever we place the beginning of Motion, whe- 


ther from the Head, or the Heart, or the Animal 
Spirits in general, the Body moves and acts by a 
conſent of alls its Parts. This unlimiccd Power 
placed fundamentally in the Body of a People, is 
what the Legiſlators of all Ages have endeavoured 
in their ſeveral Schemes or Inſtitutions of Govern- 
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ment, to depoſite in ſuch Hands as would preſerve 


the People from Rapine and Oppreſſion within, as 


well as Violence from without. Moſt of them ſeem 


to agree in this, that it was a Truſt too great to be 
committed to any one Man or Aſſembly, and there- 
fore they left the Right ſtill in the whole Body, but 
the Adminiſtration or Executive Part, in the hands of 


One, the Few, or the Many, into which three Powers 


all independent Bodies of Men ſeem naturally to di- 


vide; for by all 1 have read of thoſe innumerable 


and petty Commonwealths in /raly, Greece, and 
Sicily, as well as the great ones of Carthage and 


Rome; it ſeems to me, that a free People met toge- 


ther, whether by Compact or Family Government, as 
ſoon as they fall into any Acts of Civil Society, do 
of themſelves divide into three Powers. The firſt is 
that of ſome one eminent Spirit, who having figna- 
lized his Valour and Fortune in defence of his 
Country, or by the Practice of Popular Arts at 


Home, becomes to have great influence on the Peo- 


ple, to grow their Leader in warlike Expeditions, 
and to preſide after a fort in their Civil Aſſemblies : 
And this is grounded upon the Principles of Niture 
or common Reaſon, which in all Difficulties or Dan- 
gers, where Prudence or Courage are required, do ra- 
ther incite us to fly for Council or Aſſiſtance to a 


ſingle Perſon than a Multitude. The ſecond natural 


| Diviſion of Power, is of ſuch Men who have ac- 


quired large Poſſeſſions, and conſequently Depen. 


_ dances, or Deſcend from Anceſtors who have left 
them great Inheritances, together with an Heredi- 
tary Authority. Theſe cafily uniting in Thoughts 
and Opinions, and acting in Concert, begin to enter 
upon Meaſures for ſecuring their Properties, which 
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are beſt upheld by preparing againſt Invaſions from 
abroad, and maintaining Peace at Home: This com- 


mences a great Council or Senate of Nobles for the 


weighty Affairs of the Nation. The laſt Diviſion is 
of the Maſs or Body of the People, whoſe Part of 


Power is great and undiſputable, whenever they can 


unite either collectively or by Deputation to exert it. 


Now the three Forms of Government ſo generally 


known in the Schools, differ only by the Civil Ad- 
miniſtration being placed in the Hands of One or 
ſometimes Two, (as in Sparta) who were called Vings, 


or in a Senate, who were called the Noble, or in 
the People Collective or Repreſentative, who may be 
called the Commons: each of theſe had frequently the 
the Executive Power in Greece, and ſometimes in 


Rome: but the Power in the laſt reſort was always 


meant by Legiſlators to be held in Balance among all 


three, And it will be an eternal Rule in Politicks 
among every free People, that there is a Balance 
of Power to be carefully held by every State 


with it ſelf, as well as among ſeveral States with each 
other. BE 


The true meaning of a Balance of Power, either 
without or within a State, is belt conceived by con- 


ſidering what the nature of a Balance is. It ſuppoſes 
three Things, Firſt, the Part which is held, together 


with the Hand that holds it; and then the two 


Scales, with whatever is welghed therein. Now con- 
ſider ſeveral States in a Neighbourhood: In order to 
preſerve Peace between theſe States, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be formed into a Balance, whereof one 
or more are to be Directors, who are to divide the 


reſt into equal Scales, and upon Occaſions remove 
from one into the other, or elſe fall with their own 


Weight. 
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Weight into the Lighteſt. So in a State within it ſelf, 


the Balance muſt be held by a third Hand; who is 
to deal the remaining Power with utmoſt exactneſs 
into the ſeveral Scales. Now, it is not neceſſary 


khat the Power ſhould be equally divided between 
| theſe three ; For the Balance may be held by the 


Weakeſt, who by his Addreſs and Conduct, re- 


moving from either Scale, and adding of his own, 


may keep the Scales duly poiſed. Such was that 


of the two Kings of Sparta, the Conſular Power in 


Rome: that of the Kings of Media betore the Reign 


of Cyrus, as repreſented by Lenophon, and that of 


the ſeveral limited States in the Gozhick Inſtitu- 


tions. 


When the Balance is broke, whether by the Negli- 
gence, Folly or Weakneſs of the Hand that held it, 
or by mighty Weights fallen into either Scale, the 
Power will never continue long in equal Diviſi. 
on between the two remaining Parties, but (till the 
Balance is fixed anew) Will run entirely into one, 
This gives the trueſt account of what is under- 
ſtood in the moſt antient and approved Greek Authors 
by the Word Thrazny, which is not meant for the 
ſeizing of the uncontrouled or abſolute Power into 
the Hands of a ſingle Perſon (as many ſuperficial Men 
have groſly miſtaken) but for the breaking of the 
Balance by whatever Hand, and leaving the Power 
wholly in one Scale. For Tyranny and Iſurpation in 


a State, are by no means confined to any Number, 


as might eaſily appear from Examples enough, and 


becauſe the Point is material, I ſhall Cite a few to 


prove it. 


The 
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The Romans having ſent to Athens, and the Greek Dionyf. 
Cities of 7taly, for the Copies of the beſt Laws, choſe alien. 
ten Legiſlators to put them into form, and during 


the Exerciſe of their Office, ſuſpended the Conſular 
Power, leaving the Adminiſtration of Affairs in their 
Hands. Theſe very Men, though choſen for ſuch a 
Work as the digeſting a Body of Laws for the Go- 
vernment of a free State, did immediatly uſurp Ar- 
bitrary Power, ran into all the Forms of it, had 
their Guards and Spies, after the Practice of the Ty- 
rants of thoſe Ages, affected Kingly State, de- 
ſtroy'd the Nobles, and oppreſt the People; One of 
them procceding ſo far as to endeavour to ſorce a 


Lady of great Virtue : The very Crime which gave 
Occaſion to the Expulſion of the Regal Power but 
ſixty years before, as this Attempt did to that of the 
Decemviri. 1 8 
The Ephori in Sparta were at firſt only certain Per- 
ſons deputed by the Kings to judge in Civil Mat- 


ters, while 7 hey were employ'd in the Wars. Theſe 
Men, at ſeveral times, uſurped the abſolute Autho- 
rity, and were as cruel Tyrants as any in their 
Apes. 


Soon after the unfortunate Expedition into Sicily, Thucid, 
the Athenians choſe four hundred Men for Admini lib. 8. 


ſtration of Affairs, who became a Body of Tyrants, 


and were called in the Language of thoſe Ages, an 
Oligarchy, or Tyranny of the Few; under which 


hateful Denomination, they were ſoon after depoſed 


in great Rage by the People. 5 
When Athens was ſubdued by Lyſander, he ap- Nenoph. 
pointed thirty Men for the Adminiſtration of that & ev | 


City, whoimmediarely fell into rhe rankeſt Tyranny : 
But this was not all 3 For concciving their Power not 
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founded on a Baſis large enough, they admitted three 
thouſand into a ſhare of the Government; and thus 
fortified, became the cruelleſt Tyranny upon Re- 
cord. They murdered in cold Blood, great numbers 
of the beſt Men, without any Provocation, from the 
meer Luſt of Cruelty, like Nero or Caligula. This 
was ſuch a Number of Tyrants together as amounted 
to near a third Part of the whole City. For Xexo- 
hon tells us that the City contained about ten thou- 
ſand Houſes, and allowing one Man to every Houſe, 
who could have any ſhare in the Government (the 
reſt conſiſting of Women, Children and Servants) 
and making other obvious Abatements, theſe Tyrants, 
if they had been careful to adhere together, might 
have been a Majority even of the People Col- 
lective. £ os, 9 ” 
In the time of the ſecond Punick War, the Balance 
of Power in Carthage was got on the fide of the 
People, and that to -a degree, that ſome Authors 
reckon the Government to have been then among 
them a Dominatio Plebis, or Tyranny of the Commons, 
which it ſcems they were at all times apt to fall into, 
and was at laſt among the Cauſes that ruined their 
State: And the frequent Murders of their Generals, 
which Diodorus tells us was grown to an eſtabliſhr 
Cuſtom among them, may be another Inſtance that 
Tyranny is not confined to Numbers. 

I ſhall mention but one Example more among a 
great number that might be produced; It is related 
by the Author laſt Cited. The Orators of the Pęo- 
ple at Argos (whether you will ſtile them in modern 
Phraſe, Great Speaters in the Houſe, or only in ge- 
neral, Repreſentatives of the People Collective) 
Nirced up the Commons againſt the Nobles; of 
whom 
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whom 1600 were Murder'd at once, and at laſt, the 
Orators themſelves, becauſe they left off their Ac- 
cuſations, or to ſpeak Intelligibly, becauſe they with- 
drew their Impeachments ; having, it ſeems, raifcd a 
Spirit they were not able to lay. And this laſt Cir- 
cumſtance, as Caſes have lately ſtood, may perhaps 
be worth remarking, 1 

From what hath been already advanced, ſeveral 
Concluſions may be drawn. 


Firſt, That a mixt Government partaking of the 
known Forms received in the Schools, 1s by no means 
of Gothick, Invention, but has place in Nature and 
Reaſon, ſeems very well to agree with the Sentiments 
of moſt Legiſlators, and to have been follow'd in 
moſt States, whether they have appear'd under the 
name of Monarchies, Ariſtocracies, or Democracies. 
For, not to mention the ſeveral Republicks of this 
Compoſition in Gaul and Germany, deſcribed by Ceſar 
and Tacitus; Polybins tells us, the beſt Government is 


that which conſiſts of three Forms, Reguo, Opti mat ium, pragm. 
&- Pojuliimperio, Which may be fairly Tranſlated, the lib. 6. 


Kings, Lords and Commons, Such was that of Sparta 
in its Primitive Inſtitution by Licurgus; who ob- 
ſerving the Corruptions and Depravations to which 
every of theſe was ſubject, compounded his Scheme 
out of all; ſo that it was made up of Reges, Seni. 
ores, & Populus: Such alſo was the State of Rome, un- 
der its Conſuls; And the Author tells us, that the 
Romans fell upon this Model purely by chance, 
(which I take to have been Nature and common Rea- 
ſon) but the Spartans by Thought and Deſign. And 


ſuch at Carthage was the ſur-ma Reipublice, or Power id. ib. 


in the laſt Reſort; For they had their Kings call'd 
„ Suffetes, 


1 


Suffetes, and a Senate which had the Power of No- 
bles, and the People had a ſhare eſtabliſh'd too. 


Secondly, It will follow, That thoſe Reaſoners 
who employ ſo much of their Zeal, their Wit and 
their Leiſure for upholding the Balance of Power in 
Chriſtendom, at the ſame time that by their Practi- 
ces they are endeavouring to deſtroy it at home, are 
not ſuch mighty Patriots, or ſo much 1n the true In- 
tereſts of their Country, as they would affect to be 
thought, bur ſeem to be employed like a Man who 
pulls down with his right Hand what he has been. 
CCC 


Thirdly, This makes appear the Error of thoſe 
who conceive, that Power is ſafer lodged in many 
Hinds than in one, For if thoſe many Hands be 
made up only of one of the three Diviſions before 
mentioned, *tis plain from thoſe Examples already 
produced, and eaſie to be parallelld in other Ages 
and Countries, that they are as capable of Enſlaving 
the Nation, and of acting all manner of Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion as it is poſſible for a ſingle Perſon to be ; 
tho* we ſhould ſuppoſe their number to be not only 
of Four or Five Hundred, but above Three Thou- 
ſand, 5 5 

Again, it is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, that 
in order to preſerve the Balance in a mix'd State, the 
the Limits of Power depoſited with each Party 
ought to be aſcertained, and generally known. The 
defect of this is the cauſe that introduces thoſe 
ſtrugglings in a State about Prerogative and Liberty, 
about Encroachments of the Few, upon the Privi- 
leges of the Many, and of the Many upon the 

Rights 


1113 
Rights of the Fem, which ever did and ever will 
conclude in a Tyranny ; Firſt, either of the Few, 
or the Many, but at laſt intallibly of a ſingle Perſon. 
For, which ever of the three Diviſions in a State is 
upon the Scramble for more Power than its own (as 
one or other of them generally is) unleſs due care be 
taken by the other two; upon every new Queſtion 
that ariſes, they will be ſure to decide in favour 
of themſelves, talk much of Inherent Right; they 
will nouriſh up a dormant Power, and referve Pri- 
vileges in pezto, to exert upon Occaſions, to ſerve 
Expedients, and to urge upon Neceſſities. They 
will make large Demands, and ſcanty Conceſſions, 
ever coming off conſiderable Gainers: Thus at length 


the Balance is broke, and Tyranny let in, from 


which Door of the three it matters not. 
To pretend to a declarative Right upon any oc- 


caſion whatſoever, is little leſs than to make uſe of 


the whole Power: That is, to declare an opinion to 
be Law, which has always been conteſted, or per- 
haps never ſtarted at all before ſuch an incident 
brought it on the Stage. Not to conſent to the En- 
acting of ſuch a Law, which has no view beſide 
the general Good, unleſs another Law {hall at the 
fame time paſs, with no other view but that of ad- 
vancing the Power of one Party alone ; What is 
this but to claim a politive Voice as well as a nega- 


tive? To pretend that great Changes and Alienati- 


ons of Property have created new and great de- 
pendances, and conſequently new additions of Pow- 


er, as ſome Reaſoners have done, is a moſt dange- 


rous Tenet : If Dominion muſt follow Property, let 
it follow in the ſame pace: For Changes in Pro- 
perty thro the Bulk of a Nation make flow March- 
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es, and its due Power always attends it. To con- 
clude, that whatever attempt is begun by an Aſſem- 
bly, ought to be purſued to the end, without re- 
gard to the greateſt incidents that may happen to 
alter the Caſe; To count it mean, and below the 
Dignity of a Houſe to quit a Proſecution; To re- 
ſolve upon a Concluſion before it is poſſible to be 
appriſed of the Premiſes; To act thus, I ſay, is to 
affect not only abſolute Power, but Infallibility too. 
Yet ſuch unaccountable Proceedings as theſe have 
Popular Aſſemblies engaged in, for want of fixing 
the due Limits of Power and Privilege. 
Great Changes may indeed be made in a Govern. 
ment, yet the Form continue, and the Balance be 
held; but, large Intervals of Time muſt paſs between 
every ſuch Innovation, enough to melt down and 
make it of a Piece with the Conſtitution. Such we 
are told were the Proceedings of Solon, when he 
Modelled anew the Athenian Commonwealth: And 
what Convulſions in our own as well as other States 
have been bred by a neglect of this Rule, is freſh and 
notorious enough: Tis too ſoon in all conſcience to 
repeat this Error again. 
| Having ſhewn that there is a natural Balance of 
Power in all free States, and how it has been divi- 
ded ſometimes by the People themſelves, as in Rome, 
at others by the Inſtitutions of Legiflators, as in 
the ſeveral States of Greece and Sicily: The next 
thing is to examine what Methods a been taken 
to break or overthrow this Balance; which every of 
the three Parties have continually endeavour'd, as 
opportunities have ſerved; which might appear 
from the Stories of molt Ages and Countries. For, 
Abſolute Power in a particular Scate, is of the ſame 


nature 


. 
nature with univerſal Monarchy in ſeveral States ad- 
joy ning to each other. So endleſs and exorbitant are 
the defires of Men, whether confider'd in their Per- 
ſons or their States, that they will graſp at all, and 
can form no Scheme of perfect Happineſs with leſs. 
Ever ſince Men have been united into Governments, 
the Hopes and Endeavours after univerſal Monarchy 
have been bandied among them; from the Reign of 
Ninus to this of the M/ Chriſtian King; In which pur- 
ſuits Commonwealths have had their ſhare as well as 
Monarchs: So the Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans 
and the Achaians, did at ſeveral times aim at the uni- 
verſal Monarchy of Greece; So the Commonwealths - 
ot Carthage and Rome affected the univerſal Monarchy 
of the then known World. In like manner has ab- 
ſolute Power been purſued by the ſeveral Parties of 
each particular State, wherein fingle Perſons have 
met with moſt Succeſs, tho' the Endeavours of the 
Few and the Many have been frequent enough; But, 
being neither ſo uniform in their Deſigns, nor fo di- 
rect in their Views, they neither could manage nor 
maintain the Power they had got; but were ever de- 
ceived by the Popularity and Ambition of ſome ſin- 
gle Perſon. So that it will be always a wrong ſtep in 
Policy, for the Nobles or Commons to carry their En- 
dcavours after Power fo far, as to overthrow the Ba- 
lance: And it would be enough to damp their warmth 
in ſuch Purſuits, if they could once reſleC&, that in 
ſuch a Courſe they will be ſure to run upon the very 
Rock they meant to avoid, which I ſuppoſe they 
would have us think is the Tyranny of a fingle Per- 
fon. 
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Many Examples might be produced of the Roden: 


vours from each of theſe three Rivals, after abſolute _ 
Power; But I ſhall ſuit my Diſcourſe to the Time I 
am Writing it, and Relate only ſuch Diſſentions be- 


tween the Nobles and Commons, with the Conſequen- 


ces of them, in Greece and Rome, wherein the latter 


were the Aggrefſors, 

[ ſhall begin with Greece, where n my Obſervations 
ſhall be confin'd to Athens, tho ſeveral Inſtances 
might be e from other States thereof. 


CHAP. Il 
Of the Diſſenſi ons in Athens, between the Few 
and the Many. 


HES E US is the firſt who is Recorded with 
any appearance of Truth to have brought the 
recians from a barbarous manner of Life among ſcat- 
tered Villages, into Cities, and to have eſtabliſh'd the 
Popular State in Athens, aſſigning to himſelf the Guar- 
dianſhip of the Laws, and chief Command in War. 


He was forced after ſome time to leave the 4thenians 


to their own meaſures, upon account of their ſediti- 
ous Temper, which ever continu'd with them till 
the final Diſſolution of their Government by the Ro- 
mans. It ſeems, the Country about Attica was the 
molt Barren of any in Greece; thro' which means it 
happened that the Natives were never expelled by 
the fury of Invaders, (who thought it not worth a 

Con- 


E 
Conqueſt)but continued always Aborigines; and there- 
fore retained thro' all Revolutions a tincture of that 
turbulent Spirit wherewith their Government began. 
This Inſtitution of Theſeus appears to have been ra- 
ther a ſort of mixt Monarchy than a popular State, 
and for ought we know, might continue ſo during 
that Series of Kings till the Death of Codrus. From 
this laſt Prince, Solon was ſaid to be deſcended; who 
finding the People engaged in two violent Factions, 
of the Poor and the Rich, and in great confu- 
fions thereupon ; refuſing the Monarchy which was 
offered him, choſe rather to caſt the Government 
after another Model, wherein he made due proviſi- 
on for ſettling the Balance of Power, chuſing a Se- 
nate of 400, and diſpoſing the Magiſtracies and Offi- 
ces according to Mens Eltates; leaving to the Multi- 
tude their Votes in Electing, and the Power of 
Judging certain Proceſſes by Appeal. This Council. 
of 400 was Choſen, 100 out of each Tribe, and 
| ſeems to have been a Body Repreſentative of the 
People; tho' the People collective reſerved a ſhare 
cf Power to themſelves, It is a point of Hiſtory 
perplexed enough; but thus much 1s certain, that 
the Balance of Power was provided for; elſe Py{z- 
ſiratus, (called by Authors rhe Tyrant of Athens) 
could never have govern'd fo ptaceably as he did, 
without changing any of Solon's Laws, Theſe ſe- Herodot. 
veral Powers, together with that of the Archon, or lib. 1. 
Chief Magiſtrate, made up the Form of Government 
in Athens, at what time it began to appear upon the 
Scene of Action and Story. 7 
The firſt great Man bred up under this Inſtitution. 
was Miltiades, who lived about Ninety Years after 
Sqlon, ard is reckon'd to have been the firſt great. 
; ge Captain: 
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Captain not only of Athens, but of all Greece, From 
the time of Miltiades to that of Phocion, who is looked 


upon as the laſt famous General of Athens, are a- 


bout 130 years; After which they were ſubdued and 


inſulted by Alexander's Captains, and continued un- 
der ſeveral Revolutions a ſmall truckling State of no 


Name or Reputation, till they fell with the reſt of 
Greece under the Power of the Romans. 5 
During this Period from Miltiades to Phocion, 
1 ſhall trace the Conduct of the Athenians, with re- 
lation to their Diſtenſions between the People and 
ſome of their Generals; who at that time by their 
Power and Credit in the Army, in a Warlike Com- 
monwealth, and often ſupported by each other, 


were, with the Magiſtrates and other Civil Officers, 
a ſort of Counterpoiſe to the Power of the People, 


 whofince the Death of Sclon had already made great 


Encroachments, What theſe Diſſentions were, how 
tounded, and what the conſequences of them, I 
ſhall very briefly and impartially Relate. 


1 muſt here premiſe, that the Nebles in Athens be- 


ing not at this time a Corporate Aſſembly that I 
can gather; therefore the Reſentments of the Com- 
mons were uſually turned againſt particular Perſons, 


and by way of Articles or Impeachment. Whereas, the 
Commons in Rome, and ſome other States, (as will a 


pear in proper Place) tho they follow'd this Me. 
thod upon occaſion, yet generally purſued the En- 


largement of their Power, by more ſet Quarrels of 
one entire Aſſembly againſt another. However, the 


Cultom of particular Impeachments being not limited 
to former Ages, any more than that of general 


Struggles and Diſſenſions between fix d Aſſemblies of 
Nobles and Commons; And the Ruin of Greece ha- 


vin 
5 8 
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ving been owing to the former, as that of Rome was 


to the latter; I ſhall treat on both expreſly ; that 


' thoſe States who are concerned in either (if at leaſt, 
there be any ſuch now in the World) may by ob- 


ſerving the Means and the Iſſues of former Diſſen- 
ſions, learn whether the Cauſes are alike in theirs, 


and if they find them to be fo, may conſider whe- 


ther they ought not juſtly apprehend the ſame 
Effects. ee nb3 es 


Io ſpeak of every partfenlar Perſon impeach'd by 
the Commons of Athens, within the compaſs de- 


ſigned, would introduce the Hiſtory of almoſt every 


great Man they had among them. I ſhall therefore 


take. notice only of Six, who living in that Period 


of Time when Athens was at the height of its Glory 


(as indeed it could not be otherwiſe while ſuch 


Hands were at the Helm) tho impeachd for high 


Crimes and Miſdemeanors, (ſuch as Bribery, Arbitrary 
Proceedings, miſapplying or imbeſling publick Funds, 
z11 Condutt at Sea, and the like, were honored and 


| lamented by their Country, as the Preſervers of it, 


* 


and have had the Veneration of all Ages ſince paid 


juſtly to their Memories. 


Miltiades was one of the Athenian Generals à. 
gainſt the Perſian Power, and the famous Victory 


at Marathon was chiefly owing to his Valour and 
Conduct. Being ſenr ſome time after to reduce the 


Iſland Paros, he miſtook a great Fire at diſtance, for 


the Perſian Fleet, and being no ways a Match for 


them, ſet Sail for Athens; at his Arrival he was 
impeach d by the Commons for Treachery, tho' not 


able to appear by reaſon of his Wounds, fined 30000 


Crowns, and died in Priſon, Tho' the Conſequences 
ot this Proceeding upon —— of Athens, were 
EY | | EDD . no 
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0 otherwiſe than by the untimely Loſs of fo 
reat and good a Man, yet I could not forbear re- 

ting it. | rl 770 080 
Their next great Man was Ariſtides: Beſide the 
mighty Service he had done his Country in the 
Wars ; he was a Perſon of the ſtricteſt Juſtice, and 
beſt acquainted with the Laws as well as Forms of 
their Government, ſo that he was in a manner the 
Chancellor of Athens. This Man upon a ſlight and 
falſe Accuſation of favoaring Arbitrary 'Power, was 
baniſh'd by Oftraciſzz 5 which rendered into modern 
Engliſh, would ſignify that they vored he ſhould be 
removed from their Preſence and Councils for ever. 
But, however, they had the Wit to recal him, and 
to that Action owed the Preſervation of their State 
by his future Services. For it muſt be (till confeſſed. 
in behalf of the Athenian People, that they never 
conceived themſelves perfectly infallible, nor arrived 
to the Heights of modern Aſſemblies, to make O. 
ſtiuacy confirm what ſudden Heat and Temerity be- 
gan. They thought it not below the Dignity of 
an Aſſembly to endeavour at correcting an ill 
Step; at leaſt to repent, tho it often fell out too 
late. 4 . 5 e 
ITuhemiſtocles was at firſt a Commoner himſelf. Ic 
was he that raiſed the 4thenians to their Greatneſs 
at Sea, which he thought to be the true and con- 
ſtant Intereſt of that Commonwealth; and the fa- 
mous Naval Victory over the Perſians at Salamis was 
owing to his Conduct. It ſeems the People obſerved 
ſomewhat of Haughtineſs in his Temper and Beha- 
vior, and therefore baniſht him for five Years ; 
but finding ſome ſlight matter of Accuſation againſt 
| him, they ſent to ſeize his Perſon, and he hardly 
—— | eſcaped 
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eſcaped to the Perfan Court; from whence if the 
Love of his Country had not ſurmounted its baſe In- 
gratitude to him, he had many Invitations to return 
at the Head of the Perſſan Fleet, and take a ter- 
rible Revenge; But he rather choſe a voluntary 
Death, DOE - ELD 0s — 2 
The People of Athens Impeached Pericles for 
Miſaplying the Publick Revenues to his own Pri vate 
e. He had been a Perſon of great Deſervings from 
the Republick, was an admirable Speaker, and very 
Popular, His Accounts were confuſed, and he could not 
give them up; therefore meerly to divert that Diffi- 
culty, and the Conſequences of it, he was forced 
to engage his Country in the Peloponneſian War, the 
longeſt that ever was known in Greece, and which en. 
ded in the utter Ruin of Athens. 
Ihbe ſame People having reſolved to ſubdue Sicily, 
ſent a mighty Fleet under the command of Nzczas, 
Lamachus, and Alcibiades ; the two former, Perſons 
of Age and Experience; the laſt a young Man of 
noble Birth, excellent Education, and a plentiful 
Fortune. A little before the Fleet ſet Sail, it ſeems, 
one Night, the Stone Images of Mercury placed in 
ſeveral parts of the City were all pared in the Face : 
This Aion the Atheniaus interpreted for a Deſign 
of deſtroying the Popular State; And Alcibiades 
having been formerly noted for the like Frolicks and 
and Excurſions, was immediatly accuſed of this. 
He, whether Conſcious of his Innocence, or aſſured 
of the Secrecy, offered to come to his Tryal before 
he went to his Command ; this the Athexians re- 
fuſed; but as ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent 
for him back, deſigning to take the Adyantage, and 
Proſecute him in the * of his Friends, and of 
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the Army, where he was very Popular, It ſeems, 
he underſtood the Reſentments of a Popular Aſſem- 
bly too well to truſt them; and therefore inſtead of re- 


 turniog, eſcaped to Sparta; where his deſires of Re- 


venge prevailing over his Love to his Country, he 
became irs greateſt Enemy, Mean while, the Athe- 
nians before Sicily, by the Death of one Comman- 
der, and the Superſtition, Weakneſs, and perfect jll 
Conduct of the other, were utterly deſtroyed, the 


whole Fleet taken, a miſerable Slaughter made of the 
Army, whereof hardly one ever returned. Some 
time aſter this, Alcibiades was recalled upon his Con. 


ditions, by the Neceſſities of the People; and made 
chief Commander at Sea and Land; but his Lieu- 
renant engaging againſt his poſitive Orders, and be- 
ing beaten by Lyſander ; Alcibiades was again dif: 


| graced and baniſhed. However, the Athenians having 


loſt all Strength and Heart ſince their Misſortune at 
Sicily, and now deprived of the only Perſon that 
was able to recover their Loſſes, repent of their Raſk- 


neſs, and endeavour in vain for his Reſtoration; the 


Perſian Lieutenant, to whoſe Protection he fled, 
making him a Sacrifice to the Reſentments of Han- 
der the General of the Lacedemonians, who now re- 
duces all the Dominions of the Athenians, takes 


the City, razes their Walls, ruins their Works, and 


changes the Form of their Government; which 
though again reſtored for ſome time by 7hraſybulus 
(as their Walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we 
mult date the Fall of the Athenian Greatneſs; the 
Dominion and chief Power in Greece, from that Pe. 


riod, to the time of Alexander the Great, which 


was about fifty Years, being divided between the 
Spartans and Thebans. Though Philip, Alexander's 
5 Father 
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Father (the Moſt Chriſtian King of that Age) had in- 
deed ſome time before begun to break in upon the 
' Republicks of Greece, by Conqueſt or Bribery; 
particularly dealing large Money among ſome Popular 
Orators, by which he brought many of them, (as 
the term of Art was then) to PHilippixe. 

In the time of Alexander and his Captains, the 
Athenians were offered an Opportunity of preſerving. 
their Liberty, and being reſtored to their former 

State ; but the wiſe Turn they thought to give the 
Matter, was by an Impeachment and Sacrifice of the 
Author, to hinder the Succeſs. For, after the De- 
ſtruction of Thebes by Alexander; this Prince de- 
ſigning the Conqueſt of Athens, was prevented by. _ 
Phocioa the Athenian General, then Ambaſſador from 
that State; who by his great Wiſdom and Skill at. 
Negotiation , diverted Alexander from his Deſign. 
and reſtored the Athenians to his Favour, The very 
ſame Succeſs. he had with Antipater after Alexander's 
Death, at which time the Government was new re-- 
gulated by Solons Laws: But Polyperchen, in hatred 
to Phricion, having by Order of the young King- 
(whoſe Governor he was) reſtored thoſe whom Pho- 
cion had baniſhed 3 the Plot ſucceeded, Phocton was. 
accuſed by Popular Orators, and put to Death, 
Thus was the moſt powerful Commonwealth ot- 
all Greece, after great Degencracies from the Inſtitu- 
tion of Solon, utterly deſtroyed by that raſh, jea- 
Tous, and inconſtant humour of the People, which: 
was never ſatisfied to ſee a General either YVidoriows 
or Wifortunate;, ſuch ill Judges, as well as Rewarders, 
are Popular Aſſemblies, of thoſe. who beſt deicrve.. 
from them. 77 1 1 
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Now the Circumſtance which makes theſe Ex- 
amples of more Importance, is, that this very Power 
of the People in Athens, claimed ſo confidently for an 
inberent Right, and inſiſted on as the undoubted Pri- 
vilege of an Athenian born, was the rankeſt En- 


croachment imaginable, and the groſſeſt Degeneracy 


from the Form that Solon leſt them. In ſhort, their 


Government was grown into a Dominatio plebis, or 


Tyranny of the People, who by degrees had broke and 
overthrew the Balance which that Legillator had ve- 


ry well fixed and provided for, This appears not 


oniy from what has been already ſaid of that Law- 
giver; but more manitelily from a Paſſage in Diodo- 
rus; Whorells us, That Antipater one of Alexander's 
Captains, abrogated the Popular Government (in A- 
thens) ard reſtored the Power of Suffrages aud Ma- 


giſtracy, to ſuch only as were worth two thouſand 


Drachmas ; by which means, ( ſays he) that Republick 
came to be [ again} adminiſtred by the Laws of Solon. 
By this Quotation, *cis maniteſt, that great Author 
look'd upon Solon Inſtitution, and a Popular Go- 
vernment to be two different Things. And as for 
this Reſtoration by Antipater, it had neither Con- 
ſequence nor Continuance worth obſerving. | 
[ might eaſily produce many more Examples, but 
theſe are ſufficient, and it may be worth the Readers 


time to refle& a little upon the Merits of the Cauſe, 


as well as of the Men who had been thus dealt with 


by their Country. I ſhall direct him no further than 


by repeating, that Ariſtides was the moſt renowned 
by the People themſelves for his exact Juſtice and 
Knowledge in the Law. That Themiſtocles was a moſt 
fortunate Admiral, and had got a mighty Victory 
over the great King of Perſia's Fleet ; That Pericles 

| | was 
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Was an able Miniſter of State, an excellent Orator, and 
2 Man of Letters; And laſtly, that Phocion, beſides 
the Succeſs of his Arms, was allo renowned for his 
Negotiations abroad, having in an Embaſſy brought tie 
' greateſt Monarch of the World at that time, to the 
Terms of an honourable Peace, by which his Country 
was preſerved. ee | 
[ ſhall conclude my Remarks upon Athens, with 
the Character given us of that People by Pulyb7us. Lib. 5.. 
About this time (ſays he) the Ar henians were Go- 
verned by two Men, quite ſunk in their Affairs, had 
little or no Commerce with the reſt of Greece, 
and were become great Reverencers of Crown'd 
Heads. in” 5 5 
For from the time of Alexander's Captains, till 
Greece was ſubdued by the Romans (to the latter part 
of which this Deſcription of Poly#7us falls in) Athens 
never produced one Famous Man either for Councils 
or Arms, or hardly for Learning. And indeed it was 
a dark inſipid Period through all Greece: for except 
the Achaian League under Aratus and Philopæmen, Polyb; 
and the endeavours of 4gzs and Cleomenes to reſtore 
the State of Sparta, ſo frequently haraſſed by Tyran- 
nies occaſioned by the Popular Practices of the E- 
phori, there was very little worth Recording. All 4 
which Conſequences may perhaps be juſtly imputed 1 
to this Degeneracy ot Athens. : 


a, 4 
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CHAP. Ill. 


07 the Diſſenſion between the Patricians and 
Plebeians in Rome, with the Conſequences * 
had upon that & tate. 


- 


8 in the foregoing Chapter confined my 
ſelf to the Proceedings of the Commons 


only by the Method of Impeachments againſt particu- 
lar Perſons, with the fatal Effects they had upon che 
State of Athens; I ſhall now treat of the Diſſenſi- 
ons at Rome between the People and the Collective 
Body of the Parricians or Nelles. it is a large Sub- 
ject, but I ſhall draw it into as narrow a Compaſs 


as I can. 
As Greece from th: moſt antient Accounts we have 

of it, was divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, ſo wasʒzmoſt 

part of Italy into ſeveral petty Commonwealths. And 


as thoſe Kings in Greece are ſaid to have been de- 
poſed by their People upon the Score of their Ar- 
bitrary Proceedings; ſo on the contrary, the Com- 
monwealths of Jtaly were all ſwallowed up, and 


concluded in the Tyranny of the Roman Emperors, 
However, the Differences between thoſe Grecian 
Monatchies, and Italian Republicks, were not very 
great: For, by the Accounts Homer gives us of theſe 
Grecian Princes who came to the Siege of Troy, as 
well as by ſeveral  Fallages in the Odyſſes ; it is ma- 

nifeſt, 


e 7 + 
nifeſt, that the Power of theſe Princes in their ſe- 
veral States, was much of a ſize with that of the 

Kings in Sparta, the Archon at Athens, the Sufferes 


at Carthage, and the Conſuls in Rome: So that a 
limited and divided Power ſeems to have been the 
© moſt antient and inherent Principle of both thoſe 


People in Matters of Government. And ſuch did 
that of Rome continue from the time of Romulus, 
tho' with ſome interruptions to Julius Cæſar, when 
ir ended in the Tyranny of a fingle Perſon. Du- 
ring which Period, (not many Years longer than 
from the Norman Conqueſt to our Age) the Com- 


mons were growing by degrees into Power and Pro- 


perty, gaining Ground upon the Patricians as it 
were Inch by Inch, till at laſt they quite overturned 
the Balance, leaving all Doors open to the Pracłi- 
ces of popular and ambitious Men, who deſtroyed 
the Wiſeſt Republic, and enſlaved the Nobleſt People 
that ever entred upon the Stage. By what Steps and 
Degrees this was brought to pals, ſhall be the Subject 
of my preſent Enquiry. 

While Rowe was governed by Kings, the Monar- 
chy was altogether Elective. Romulus himſelf, when 


he had built the City, was declared King by the uni- 


verſal Conſent of the People, and by Augury, which 
was then underſtood for Divine Appointment. A- 
mong other Diviſions he made of the People, one 
was into Pal ricians and Plebeians: The former 
were like the Barons of England ſometime after the 
Conqueſt; and the latter are alſo deſcribed to be 
almoſt exactly what our Commons were then. For, 
they were Dependants upon the Patricians, whom 
they choſe for their Patrons and Protectors, to an- 
ſwer for their Appearance, and defend them in any 

Procels: 


W 
Proceſs : They alſo ſupplied their Patrons with Mo- 
ney in exchange for their Protection. This Cuſtom 
of Patronage, it ſeems, was very antient, and long 
practiſed among the Greeks. Ry 
Out of theſe Patricians, Romulus choſe an hundred 
to be a Senate or Grand Council, for Advice and Aſſi. 
| Nance to him in the Adminiſtration. The Senate 
therefore, originally conſiſted all of Nobles, and were 
of themſelves a Standing Council, the People being 
only convoked upon ſuch Occafions as by this Inſti- 
tution of Romulus fell into their Cognizance : Thoſe 
were, to conſtitute Magiſtrates, to give their Votes 
for making Laws, and to adviſe upon entting on a 
War. But the two former of theſe popular Privi- 
leges were to be confirmed by Authority of the Se- 
nate; and the laſt was only permitted at the King's 
Pleaſure. This was the utmoſt Extent of Power pre. 
tended by the Commons in the time of Romulus; all 
the reſt being divided between the King and the 
Senate, the whole agreeing very nearly with the Con- 
ſtitution of Exgland for ſome Centuries after the 
Conqueſt. 4 . be 
After a Year's interregnum from the Death of Ro- 
mulus, the Senate of their own Authority choſe a 
Succeſſor, and a Stranger, meetly upon the Fame of 
his Virtue, withous asking the Conſent of the Com. 
mons; which Cuſtom they likewiſe obſerved in the 
two following Kings. But in the Election of Tarqui- 
vius Priſcus the filth King, we firſt hear mentioned 
that it was done, Populi impetratd wenid, which in- 
deed was but very reaſonable for a free People to 
expect; tho' I cannot remember in my little reading, 
by what Incidents they were brought to advance fo 
great a Step, However it were, this Prince in Ora” 
A titude 


a 
titude to the People by whoſe Conſent he was choſen, 
elected a hundred Senators out of the Commons, 
whoſe Number with former Additions was now a- 
mounted to three hundred. "= ; 

The People having once diſcovered their own 
Strength, did ſoon take occaſion to exert it, and 
that by very great Degrees. For, at this King's Death 
(who was murdered by the Sons of a former) being 
at a loſs for a Succeſſor, Servias Tallius, a Stranger, 
and of mean Extraction, was choſen Protector of the 
Kingdom, by the People, without the Conſent of the 
Senatez at which the Nobles being diſpleaſed, he 
wholly applied himſelf to gratify the Commons, and 
was by them declared and confirmed no longer Pro- 
rector but King. WD 

This Prince firſt introduced the Cuſtom of gi- 
ving freedom to Servants, ſo as to become Citi- 

Zens of equal Privileges with the reſt, which very 

much contributed to encreaſe the Power of the 

People; Ce: anne” part 

Thus in a very few Years the Commons pro- 

| Cceded ſo far as to wreſt even the Power of chu- 
ſing a King, entirely out of the Hands of the No- 
bles ; which was ſo great a Leap, and cauſed ſuch 

a Convulſion and Struggle in the State, that rhe 

Conſtitution could not bear it; but Civil Diſſen- 

ſions aroſe, which immediately were followed by the 

Tyranny of a ſingle Perſon, as this was by the utter 

Subverſion of the Regal Government, and by a Set- 

tlement upon a new Foundation. For the Nobles 
ſpighted at this Indignity done them by the Com- 
mons, firmly united in a Body, depoſed this Prince 
by plain force, and choſe Tarquin the Proud, who 
running into all the Forms and Methods of Ty- 
n ranny, 
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(23) 
ranny, after a cruel Reign was expelled by an uni- 
verſal Concurrence of Nobles and People, whom the 
Miſeries of his Reign had reconciled, — =» Lp 
When the Conlular Government began, the Balance 
of Power between the Nobles and Plebeians was 
fixed anew. The two firſt Conſuls were nominated 
by the Nobles, and confirmed by the Commons; 
and a Law was enacted that no Perſon ſhould bear © 
any Magiſtracy in Rome, injuſſu Populi ; that is, with- 
out Conſent of the Commons, 5 AI 
in ſuch turbulent Times as theſe, many of the 
poorer Citizens had contracted numerous Debts, * 
either to the richer ſort among themſelves, or to Se. 


nators and other Nobles : and the Caſe of Debtors 

Ke yay in Rome for the firſt four * Centuries, was, after 7 
the ſet time for Payment, no Choice but either to 

pay or be the Creditor's Slave. In this Jun&ture 

the Commons quit the City in Mutiny and Diſcon- * 


tent, and will not return but upon condition to be 
acquitted of all their Debts; and morcover, that 
certain Magiſtrates be choſen yearly 5 whoſe Buſi⸗- 
neſs it ſhall be to defend the Commons fiom Injuries. * 
Theſe are called Tribunes of the People, their Per. 
ſons are held Sacred and Inviolable, and the People 
bind themſelves by Oath never to abrogate the Of- 

fice. By theſe Tribunes in proceſs of time, the 
People were groſly impoſed on to ſerve the 
Turns and Occaſions of revengeful or ambitious 
Men, and to commit ſuch Exorbitances as could 
not end, but in the Diſſolution of the Govern- 
ment. 


1 
* 
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Commons, on the account of Coriolanus, a Noble- 
man, whom the latter had 7zpeached, and the Con- 
my Subject) had like to have been ſo fatal to their 
ſtom of accuſing to the People whatever Noble they 


pleas d, ſeveral of whom were Baniſh'd or put to Death 
in every Age. 6 


Senate could not be brought to give their Conſent. 


prehend the growing Power of the People; and there- 


ſion of Lands, was Impeach'd by the People of High 


among them. 
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Theſe Tribunes a year or two after their Inlitution 
kindled great Diſſenſions between the Nobles and the 


ſequences of whoſe Impeachment (if I had not con- 
fined my ſelf to Grecian Examples for that part of my 


State. - And from this time the Tribunes began a Cu- 


At this time the Romans were very much engaged 
in Wars with their Neighbouring States; but upon 
the leaſt Intervals of Peace, the Quarrels between 
the Nobles and the Plebeians would revive ; and 
one of the moſt frequent Subjects of their Differen- 
ces was the Conquered Lands, which the Commons 
would fain have divided among the Publick ; but the 


For ſeveral ofthe wiſeſt among the Nobles began to ap- 


fore knowing what an Acceſſion thereof would accrue 
ro them by ſuch an Addition of Property, uſed all means 
ro prevent it: For this the 4ppian Family was molt no- 
red, and thereupon moſt hated. by the Commons. 
One of them having made a Speech againſt this Divi- 


Treaſon, and a Day appointed for his Tryal; but 
diſdaining to make his Defence, choſe rather the uſual 
Roman Remedy of killing himſelf: After whoſe Death 
the Commons preyailed, and the Lands were divided 


This 


Dionyſ. 
Hlalicar. 


This point was no ſooner gained, but new Diſſen- 
ſions began: For the Plebeians would fain have a Law 
Enacted, to lay all Mens Rights and Privileges upon 
the fame level; and to enlarge the Power of every 
Magiſtrate within his own Juriſdiction, as much as 


that of the Conſuls. The Tribunes alſo obtain to 
have their Number doubled, which before was Five, 


and the Author tells us, that their Inſolence and 
Power encreaſed with their Number, and the Sediti- 


ons were alſo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the Fourth Century from the 
Building of Rome, the Tribunes proceeded ſo far in 
the name of the Commons, as to accuſe and fine the 


Conſuls themſelves, who repreſented the Kingly 
Power. And the Senate obſerving, how in all Con- 
tentions they were forc'd to yield to the Tribunes and 


People, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give way al- 
{oto Time: Therefore a Decree was made to ſend Am- 
baſſadors to Athens, and to the other Grecian Common- 


wealths planted in that part of Itah, call'd Grecia Ma- 
jor, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws; out of 
which and ſome of their own, a new complete Body 


of Law was formed, afterwards known by the name 


of the Laws of the Twelve Table. 


To digeſt theſe Laws into Order, Ten Men were 
Choſen, and the Adminiſtration of all Affairs left 
in their Hands; what uſe they made of it has been 
already ſhewn. It was certainly a great Revolution, 


produc entirely by the many unjuſt Encroachments 


of the People; and might have wholly changed the 
Fate of Rome, if the Folly and Vice of thoſe who were 


chiefly concern'd, could have ſuffered it to take 


Root, 


A 
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A few Years after, the Commons made further 


Advances on the Power of the Nobles; demanding vp 
7 among the reſt, that the Conſulſhip, which hitherto 1 
3 had only been diſpoſed to the former, ſhould now '' 


lie in common to the Pretenſions of any Roman what- 
ſoever. This, tho! it failed at preſent, yet after ward 
obtained, and was a mighty ſtep to the Ruin of the 
Commonwealth. 1 me 
What I have hitherto {aid of Rome, has been chiefly 
Collected our of that exact and diligent Writer Dio- 
ny/ins Halicarnaſſzus ; whoſe Hiſtory (thro' the inju-- 
ry of Time) reaches no farther than to the beginning: 
of the fourth Century after the Building of Rome. 
2 The reſt I ſhall (ſupply from other Authors; tho' I do: 
not think it neceſſary to deduce this matter any fur- 
3 ther, ſo very particularly as I have hitherto done. 
To point at what Time the Balance of Power was. 
moſt equally held between the Lords and Commons in 
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3 Rome, would perhaps admit a Controverſie. Polybius ꝑra zm. f 
I tells us, that in the ſecond Punic War, the Carthagi- lib. 6. h 
I niaus were declining, becauſe the Balance was got | 
L too much on the ſide of the People; whereas the Ro- ij 
1 mans were in their greateſt Vigour, by the Power re- i 

b 


maining in the Senate; yet this was between Two and 
7 Three Hundred Years after the Period Diomſius ends 
1 with; in which time the Commons had made ſeveral 
further Acquiſitions. This however muſt be granted, 
that (till about the middle of the Fourth Century) 
when the Senate appeared reſolute at any time upon 
exerting their Authority, and adhered cloſely toge- 
ther, they did often carry their point. Beſides, it is pionyſ. 
obſerved by the beſt Authors, that in all the Quarrels Hal. Phi- 
| and Tumults at Rome, from the expulſion of the d &c- 
4 Kings; tho' the People frequently proceeded to rude. 

con- 
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contumelious Language, and ſometimes ſo far as to 
pull and hale one another abour the Forum; yer no. 
Blood was ever drawn in any popular Commotions 
till the time of the Gracchi. However, I am of O- 


pinion, that the Balance had begun many years be- 


fore to lean to the popular ſide; But this default was 
corrected, partly by the Principle juſt mentioned, of 


never drawing Blood in a Tumult; partly by the War- 
like Genius of the People, which in thoſe Ages was 


almoſt perpetually employed; and partly by their 
great Commanders, who by the Credit they had in 


their Armies, fell into the Scales as a further counter- 
poiſe to the growing Power of the People. Beſides, 
Pelycins, who livd in the time of Scipio Africanus the 
younger, had the ſame apprehenſions of the continu- 
al Encroachments made by the Commons; and be- 
ing a Perſon of as great Abilities, and as much Sa- 


gacity as any of his Age; from obſerving the Cor- 
ruptions which he lays had already entredinto the R- 


man Conſlitution, did very nearly foretel what would 
be the Hue of them. His Words are very remarka- 


ble, and with little addition may be rendred to this 
purpoſe. That thoſe Abuſes and Corruptions which in 


time deflroy a Government, are ſown along with the ve— 
ry Seeds of it, and both grow up together. And that as 
Ruſt eats away Iron, and Worms devour Wood, and both 
are à ſort of Plagues born and bred along with the ſubſtance 


they deſtroy; ſa with every Form and Scheme of Govern- 


ment that Man can invent, ſome Vice or Corruption creeps 


in ith the very Inſtitution, which grows up along with, 
and at last deſtroys it. The fame Author in another 
place, yentures ſo far as to gueſs at the particular Fate 


which would attend the R:»2au Government. He 


lays, its Ruin would ariſe from popular Tumults, 


Which 


(330 
which would introduce a Dominatio Plebis, or Tyran- 
ny of the People; wherein tis certain he had reaſon; 
and therefore might have adventured to purſue his 
conjectures ſo far, as to the Conſequences of a popular 
Tyranny, which as perpetual Experience teaches, 
never fails to be followed by the Arbitrary Govern- 
ment of a ſingle Perſon. | 


SOT © 


SF About the middle of the Fourth Century from the 
| Building of Rome, it was declared lawful of Nobl:s 
"3 and Plebeians to intermarry ; which Cuſtom amon; 
4 many other States, has proved the moſt effeQual 
I means to ruin the former, and raiſe the latter. 
'F And now the greateft Employments in the State 
} were one after another, by Laws forceably Enacted 
4 by the Commons, made free to the People; the Con- 
Y ſulſhip it ſelf, the Office of Cenſor, that of the 
2 Aueſtors, or Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, the Office 
3 of Prator, or Chief Juſtice, the Prieſthood, and even EO 
= that of Dictator. The Senate after long Oppoſition, I 
2 yielding meerly for preſent quiet to the continual ur- 4 
3 ging Clamors of the Commons, and of the 7ribunes 4 
1 their Advocates. A Law was likewiſe Enacted, that | 
the Plebiſcita, or A Vote of the Houſe of Commons, ſhould j 


be of univerſal Obligation; nay in time the method of = 
Enacting Laws was wholly inverted: For whereas 4 

the Senate uſed of old to confirm the Plebiſcita; the Dionyl, | 
People did at laſt as they pleaſed, confirm or diſanul Fl. .. 
the Senatuſconſulta. WV | 
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Appius Clandius brought in a Cuſtom of admitting 
to the Senate the Sons of Freed Men, or of ſuch wo 
a e ha 


E 

had once been Slaves; by which, and ſucceeding al- 
terations of the like nature, that great Council de- 
generated into a moſt corrupt and factious Body of 
Men, divided againſt it ſelf; and its Authority be- 
came delpis'd. | „ 


Lb Century and half following, to the end of the 


third Punick War by the entire deſtruction of Car- 
thage, was a very buſie Period at Rome: The Inter- 
vals between every War being ſo ſhort, that the Tri- 


buanes and People had hardly Leiſure or Breath to 
engage in Domeſtick Diſſenſions; However, the lit- 


tle time they could ſpare, was generally employed the 
ſame way. So Terentius Leo, a Tribune, is recorded 
to have baſely proſtituted the Privileges of a Roman 
Citizen, in perfect ſpight to the Nobles. So the great 


African Scipio and his Brother, after all their mighty 
Services were Impeached by an ungrateful Com 


mon. 


However, the Warlike Genius of the People, and 
continual Employment they had for it, ſerved to di- 
vert this Humor from running into a Head, till 


the Age of the Gracchz, 


Theſe Perſons entring the Scene in the time of a 
full Peace, fell violently upon advancing the Power 
of the People, by reducing into practice all thoſe 
Encroachments which they had been ſo many years a 


gaining. There were at that time certain Conquered 
Lands, to be divided, beſide a great private Eſtate 


left by a King. Theſe the Tribunes, by procurement 


of the elder Gracehus, declar'd by their Legiſlative 
rs Au- 
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Authority, were not to be diſpoſed of by the Nobles, 


but by the Commons only. The younger Brother 
purſued the ſame deſign; and beſides, obtained a 


Law, that all [talians ſhould vote at Elections, as 


well as the Citizens of Rome: in ſhort, the whole 
Endeavours of them both perpetually turned upon 


retrenching the N-bles Authority in all things, but 
eſpecially in the matter of Judicature. And tho“ 


rhey both loſt their Lives in thoſe purſuits, yet they 
traced out ſuch ways as were afterwards followed by 


Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Ceſar, to the Ruin 1 


the Roman freedom and greatneſs. 


For, in the time of Marin; Saturninus, a Tribune 
procur d a Law that the Senate ſnould be bound by 
Oath to agree to whatever the People would Enact: 
And Marius himſelf, while he was in that Office of 


Tribune is recorded to have with great Induſtry 
uſed all Endeavours for depreſſing the Nobles, and 


raiſing the People; particularly for cramping the 
former in their Power of Judicatur e, which was their 
moſt ancient and inherent Right. 


Hylla, by the ſame meaſures became perlect Ty- 


rant of Rome; He added Three Hundred Commons 
to the Senate, which perplexed the Power of the 
whole Order, and rendred it ineffectual; then fling. 
ing off the Mask, he aboliſhed the Office of Tribune, 


as being only a Scaffold to Tyranny, whereof he had 


no further uſe. 


E 2 As 


* 


As to Pompey and Ceſar, Plutarch tells us, that 
their union for pulling down the Nobles, (by their 
credit with the People) was the cauſe of the Civil 
War, which ended in the Tyranny of the latter; 


both of them in their Conſulſhips having uſed all 
endeavours and occaſions for ſinking the Authority 
of the Patricians, and giving way to all Encroach. 


ments of the People, wherein they expected beſt to 
find their own Accounts. i 


From this deduction of popular Encroachments 
in Rome, the Reader will eaſily judge how much 


the Balance was fallen upon that ſide. Indeed by 


this time the very Foundation was removed, and it 
was a moral impoſſibility that the Republick could 
ſubſiſt any longer. For the Commons having uſur- 
ped the Offices of the State, and trampled on the Se- 


nate, there was no Government left but a dominatio 


Plebis: Let us therefore examine how they proceed- 
ed in this conjuncture. 


I think it is an univerſal Truth, that the People are 
much more dexterous at pulling down and ſetting 
up, than at preſerving what is fixt; And they are 
not fonder of ſeizing more than their own, than they 
are of delivering it up again to the worſt Bidder, 
with their own into the bargain. For altho' in 
their corrupt Notions of Divine Worſhip, they are 
apt to multiply their Gods; yet their Earthly Devo- 
tion is ſeldom paid to above one Idol at a time, of 
their own Creation; whoſe Oar they pull with leſs 
murmuring and much more Skill than when they 
fhare the Lading, or even hold the Helm. 


The 
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The ſeveral Provinces of the Roman Empire were 
now Govern'd by the great Men of their State; 
thoſe upon the Frontiers with powerful Armies, ei- 
ther for Conqueſt or Defence. Theſe Governors 
upon any deſigns of Revenge or Ambition, were 
ſure to meet with a divided Power at home, and 
therefore bent all their Thoughts and Applications 
to cloſe in with the People, who were now by ma- 
ny degrees the ſtronger Party. Two ot the greateſt 
Spirits that Rome ever produced, happen'd to live 
at the ſame time, and to be engaged in the ſame 
Purſuit; and this at a juncture the moſt dangerous 
for ſuch a Conteſt, Theſe were Pompey and Ceſar, 
two Stars of ſuch a Magnitude, that their Conjunition 
was as likely to be Fatal as: their Oppoſition. 


The Tribunes and People having now Subdued all 
Competitors, began the laſt game ot a prevalent Po- 
pulace, which is that of chuſing themſelves a Ma. 
ler; while the Nobles foreſaw, and uſed all endea- 
> vours left. them, to prevent it. The People at firſt 
made Pompey their Admiral with full power. over 
all the Mediterranean ; ſoon after Captain General 
of all the Rowan Forces, and Governor of Aſa. 
Pompey on the other ſide reſtored the Office of Tri- 
bune, which Sy/a had put down; and in his Con- 
ſulſhip procur'd a Law for examining into the Miſ. 
carriages of Men in Office or Command for Twenty 
Years paſt. Many other Examples of Pompeys Po- 
pularity wereleft us on Record, who wasa perfect Fa-. 
vorite of the People, and defign'd to be more; but 
his pretenſions grew ſtale, for want of a timely op-. 
portunity of introducing them upon the Rage, 

or. 


De bello 
Civili, l. 1. 


r 
For Cæſar, with his Legions in Gaul, was a perpe- 


rual Check upon his Deſigns; and in the Arts of 
pleaſing the People, did ſoon after get many Lengths 


beyond him. For he tells us himſelf that the Se- 


nate by a bold Effort having made ſome ſevere De- 
crees againſt his Proceedings, and againſt the Tri- 


bunes; theſe all lefr the City, and went over to his 


Party, and conſequently along with them, the Af- 


fections and Intereſts of the People; which is further 


manifeſt from the Accounts he gives us of the Citi- 
Zens in ſeveral Towns, mutining againſt their Com- 


manders, and delivering both to his Devotion. Be- 


ſides, Cæſars publick and ayowed Pretenſions for be- 


ginning the Civil War, were to reſtore the Tribunes 


and the People oppreſt (as he pretended) by the 
Nobles. | N 


This forced Pompey againſt his Inclinations, upon 


the Neceſſity of changing ſides, for fear of being 
forſaken by both; and of cloſing in with the Senate 


and chicf Magiſtrates, by whom he was choſen Ge- 


neral againſt Ceſar. 


Thus at length, the Sevate (at leaſt the Primitive 
part of them, the Nobles) under Pompey, and the 
Commons under Ceſar, came to a final Deciſion of 


the long Quarrels between them. For, I think, the 


Ambition of private Men, did by no means begin or 
occaſion this War; though Civil Diſſenſions never 
fail of introducing and ſpiriting the Ambition of 
private Men; who thus become indeed the great 
Inſtruments for deciding ſuch Quarrels, and at laſt 
tre ſure to ſeize on the Prize. But no Man that 
v3 * fog 
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fees a Flock of Vultures hovering over two Armies 


juſt ready to engage, can jultly charge the Blood 
drawn in the Battle to them; though the Carcaſes 


fall to their ſhare, For, while the Balance of Power 


is cquaily held, the Ambition ot private Men whe- 


ther Ocators or great Commanders, gives neither 
Danger nor Fear, nor can pollibly enflave their 
Country; but That once broken, the divided Par. 


ties are forced to unite each to its Head, under 


whoſe Conduct or Fortune one (ide is at firit Victo- 
rious, and at laſt both are Slaves. And to put it 


paſt diſpute, that this entire Subverſion of the Ro. 
man Liberty and Conſtitution, was altogether owing. 
to thoſe Meafures which had broke the Balance be. 


tween the Patricians and Plebeiaus, whereof the Am- 


bition of particular Men was but an Effect and Con- 


ſequence; we need only conſider, that when the un- 
corrupted Part of the Senate, had by the Death of 


Ce/ar made one great Effort to reſtore their former 
State and Liberty; the Succeſs did not anſwer their 


hopes, but that whole Aſſembly was fo ſunk in its 
Authority, that thoſe Patriots were forced to fly, 


and give way to the Madneſs of the People; who. 


by their own Diſpoſitions ſtirred up with the Ha- 
rangues of their Orators, were now wholly bent up. 


oa Single and Deſpotick Slavery. Elſe, how could 


ſuch a Profligate as Aztony, ora Boy of eighteen, like 


Otavius, ever dare to dream of giving the Law to 
ſuch an Empire and People? wherein the latter ſuc- 


ceeded, and entailed the vileſt Tyranny that Hea- 
ven in its Anger ever inflicted on a Corrupt and 


Poiſon d People. And this, with fo little Appearance 
at Czſar's Death, tliat when Cicero wrote to Bru- 
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tus, how he had prevailed by his Credit with 04: 


vius, to promiſe him (Brutus) Pardon and Security 


for his Perſon; that Great Roman received the No- 
_ tice with the utmoſt Indignity, and returned Cicero 
an Anſwer (yet upon Record) full of the higheſt Re- 
ſentment and Contempt for ſuch an Offer, and from 


ſuch a Hand. 


Here ended all Shew or Shadow of Liberty in 
Rome. Here was the Repoſitory of all the wiſe Con- 
rentions and Struggles for Power, between the No- 
bles and Commons, lapt up ſafely in the Boſom of a 


Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a Domitian. 


Let us now ſee from this Deduction of particular 
Impeachments, and general Diſſenſions in Greece 
and Rome, what Concluſions may naturally be 


formed for Inſtruction of any other State, that may 
baply upon many Points labour under the like Cir- 
cumſtances. 
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2 T Pon the Subject of Impeachments we may ob- 


ſerve that the Cuſtom of accuſing the Nobles 
to the People, either by themſelves or their Orators 


(now ſtiled An Impeachment in the Name of the Com- 


mons) has been very antient both in Greece and Rome, 
as well as Carthage; and therefore may ſeem to be 
the inherent Right of a free People; nay perhaps it 
is really fo ; But then, it is to be conſidered, Firſt, 
that this Cuſtom was peculiar to Republicks, or ſuch 
States where the Adminiſtration was principally in 
the Hands of the Commons, and ever raged more or 
leſs according to their Encroachments upon abſolute 
Power; having been always lookt upon by the 
wiſeſt Men, and beſt Authors of thoſe times, as an 
Effect of Licentiouſneſs, and not of Liberty; a Di- 
ſtinction which no Multitude either Repreſented or 
Collective, has been at any time very Nice in obſer- 
ving. However, perhaps this Cuſtom in a Popular 
State, of Impeaching particular Men, may ſeem to 
be nothing elſe but the Peoples chuſing, upon Occa- 
ſton, to exerciſe their own Juriſdiction in Perſon, as 
if a King of Exgland ſhould fit as Chief Juſtice in his 


Court of King's Bench, which they ſay, in former 
times, he ſometimes did. But in Sparta, which was 


called a kingly Government, though the People were 

perſectly free, yet becauſe the Adminiſtration was in 

the two Kings, and the Epbori © Ae the — 
J Fi 


(42) 1 
of the Senate) we read of no Impeachments by the 
People, nor was the Proceſs againſt great Men, either 


upon account of Ambition or ill Conduct, though it 
reacht ſometimes to Kings themſelves, ever formed 


that way, as I can recollect: but only paſt through 


thoſe Hands where the Adminiſtration lay. So like- 


wiſe during the Regal Government in Rome, though 


it was inſlituted a mixt Monarchy, and the People 
made great Advances in Power; yet I do not re- 
member to have read of one Impeachment from the 
Commons againſt a Patrician, till the Conſular State 
began, and the People had made great Encroachments 
upon the Adminiſtration, : 


Another ching to be conſidered is, That, allowing 


this Right of Impeaching to be as inherent as they 


pleaſe: Yet, if the Commons have been perpetu- 
ally miſtaken in the Merits of the Cauſes and the 


| Perſons, as well as in the Conſequences of ſuch Im- 


peachments upon the Peace of the State; one can- 


not conclude leſs, than that the Commons in Greece 


and Rome, (whatever they may be in other States) 
were by no means qualified either as Proſecutors. or 


Judges in ſuch matters; and therefore, that it would 
have been prudent, to have reſerved theſe Privileges. 
dormant, never to be produced; but upon very great 
and urging Occaſions, . where the Stage is in appa- 
rent danger, the univerſal Body of the People in 
Clamours againſt the Adminiſtration, and no other 
Remedy in view. But for a few Popular Orators 


or Tribunes upon the Score of Perſonal Picques ; or 


to employ the Pride they conceive in ſeeing them. 
ſelves at the Head F a. Party; Or as a Method 
for Advancement: Or moved by certain powerful Ar- 
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guments that could make Demoſthenes Philippize ; 
For ſuch Men, I ſay, when the State would of it ſelf 
gladly be quict, and has beſides Affairs of the laſt 
Importance upon the Anvil, ro Impeach Miltiades 
after a great Naval Victory for not purſuing the Per- 
ſian Fleet. To Impeach Ariſtides, the Perſon moſt 
werſed among them in the Knowledge and Practice 
of their Laws, for a blind ſuſpicion of bis atling in 
an Arbitrary way; (that is, as they expounded it, 
not in Concert with the People) To Impeach Pericles, 
after all his Services, for a few Paultry Accounts ; 
Or to Impeach Phocion, who had keen guilty of no other 
Crime but negotiating a Treaty for the Peace and Se- 
curity of his Country: what could the Continuance 
of ſuch Proceedings end in, but the utter Diſcourage- 
ments of all virtuous Actions and Perſons, and con- 
ſequently in the Ruin of a State? Therefore the Hi- 
ſtorians of thoſe Ages ſeldom fail to ſet this Matter 
in all its Lights; leaving us the higheſt and moſt 
honorable Ideas of thoſe Perſons, who ſuffered by 
the Perſecution of the People, together with the 
fatal Conſequences they had, and how the Perſe- 
cutors ſeldom failed to repent when it was too late, 


Theſe Impeachments perpetually falling upon ma- 
ny of the beſt Men both in Greece and Rome, are 
a Cloud of Witneſſes, and Examples enough to dif- 
courage Men of Virtue and Abilities from engaging 

in the Service of the Publick; and help on Crother 
ſide, to introduce the Ambitious, the Covetous, the 
- Superficial, and the ill.deſigning ; who are as apt to 
be Bold, and Forward, and Meddling, as the for- 
mer are to be Cautious, and Modeſt, and Reſerved, 
This was ſo well known in Greece, that an Eager- 
g 5 neſs 
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neſs after Employments in the State, was lookt upon 


by wiſe Men, as the worſt Title one could ſet up; 


and made Plato ſay; That if all Men were as good 
as they ought, the Quarrel in a Commonwealth would 
be, not as it is now, who ſhould be Miniſters of State, 
but who ſhould not be ſo, And Socrates is introduced 
by Xenyphon ſeverely chiding a Friend of his for not 


entring into the Publick Service, when he was every 


way qualified for it. Such a Backwardneſs there was 


at that time among good Men to engage with an 
uſurping People, and a Set of pragmatical ambitious 


Orators. And Diodorus tells us, that when the Peza- 


liſm was erected at Syracuſe, in imitation of the Q/7ra- 
ciſm at Athens, it was ſo notorioully leyelled againſt 
all who had cither Birth or Merit to recommend them, 


that whoever had either, withdrew for Fear, and 
would have no Concern in Publick Affairs. So that 


the People themſelves were forced to abrogate it for 


fear of bringing all things into Confuſion. 


There is one thing more to be obſerved, wherein 
all the Popular Impeachments in Greece and Rome, 
ſeem to have agreed; and that was, a Notion they 


had of being concerned in Point of Honour to con. 


demn whatever Perſon they Impeached : however 
frivolous the Articles were upon which they began, 
or however weak the Surmiſes whercon they were to 
proceed in their Proofs. For, to conceive, that the 
Body of the People could be miſtaken, was an In- 


dignity not to be imagined, till the Conſequences 
had convinced them when it was paſt Remedy. 


And 1 look upon this as a Fate to which all Popular 
Accuſatioris are Subject; though I ſhould think that 
the ſaying, Vox Populi, Vox Dei, ought to be un- 
| — derſtood 
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derſtood of the Univerſal Bent and Current of a 


People, not of the bare Majority of a few Repre- 


ſentatives; which is often procured by little Arts, 
and great Induſtry and Application, wherein thoſe 
who engage in the Purſuits of Malice and Revenge, 
are much more Sedulous than ſuch as would pre- 
vent them, Te; 


From what has been deduced of the Diſenſ- 
ons in Rome, between the two Bodies of Patrict- 
ans and Plabeians, ſeveral Reflections may be 


Firſt, That when the Balance of Power is duly fix- 
ed in a State, nothing is more dangerous or un- 
wiſe than to give way to the t Steps of Popular 
Encroachments; which is uſually done either in 


hopes of procuring Eaſe and Quiet from ſome vexa- 
tious Clamor, or elſe made Merchandiſe, and meerly 
Bought and Sold. This is, breaking into a Conſti- 


rution to ſerve a preſent Expedient, or ſupply a pre- 
ſent Exigency: The Remedy of an Emprick, to 
ſtifle the preſent Pain, but with certain Proſpe& of 
ſudden and terrible Returns. When a Child grows 
eaſie and content by being humoured ; and when a 
Lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall Compliances, with- 
out further Purſuits 3 then expect to find Popular A 
ſemblies content with ſmall Conceſſions. If there 
could one ſingle Example be brought from the 


whole Compaſs of Hiſtory, of any one Populac 


Aſſembly, who aſter beginning to contend for Power, 
ever ſate down quietly with a certain Share, Or, if 
one Inſtance could be produced of a Popular Aſſem- 


bly , that ever knew,. or propoſed, or declared what 


ſhare 


— .. 25 
mare of Power was their due 3 then might there be 


ſome hopes, that it were a Matter to be adjuſted, 
by Reaſonings, by Conferences, or Debates : But 


ſince all that is manifeſtly otherwiſe, 1 ſee no 


Courſe to be taken in a ſettled State, but a ſteddy 
conſtant Reſolution in thoſe to whom the reſt of 
the Balance is entruſted, never to give way fo far 
to Popular Clamours, as to make the leaſt Breach 
in the Conſtitution, through which a Million of A- 
buſes and Encroachments will certainly in time force 
their way. „ | 


Again, from this Deduction, it will not be diffi 


cult to gather and aſſign certain Marks of Popular 


Encroachments; by obſerving of which, thoſe who 
hold the Balance in a State, may judge of the 
Degrees, and by early Remedics and Applicati- 


on, put a Stop to the fatal Conſequences that 


would otherwiſe enſue. What thoſe Marks are, has 


been at large deduced, and need not be here re- 


peated. 


Another Cenſequence is this: That (with all 
Reſpect for popular Aſſemblies be it ſpoke) it is 
hard to recollect one Folly, Infirmity or Vice, to 
which a ſingle Man is ſubjected, and from which a 
Body of Commons either collective or repreſented 
can be wholly exempt. For, beſides that they are 
compoſed of Men with all their Infirmities about 
them; they have alſo the ill Fortune to be general- 


ly led and influenced by the very worſt among 


themſelves ; I mean, Popular Orators, Tribunes, or 
as they are now ſtiled, Great Speakers, Leading 
Men, and the like. From whence ir comes to paſs, 
—_ = that 
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that in their Reſults we have ſometimes” found 
7 the ſame Spirit of Cruelty and Revenge, of 
Malice and Pride; the ſame Blindneſs and Ob. 
1 ſtinacy, and Unſteadineſs; the ſame ungovernable 
| Rage and Anger z the ſame Injuſtice, Sophiltry, 
and Fraud, that ever lodged in the Breaſt of any 


q —_ 
4 Again, In all Free States the Evil to be avoided 
4 is Tyranny : That is to ſay, the Summa Imperii, or 
1 unlimited Power ſolely in the Hands of the Oze, the 


Few, or the Many. Now, we have ſhewn, that al- 
though moſt Revolutions of Goverment in Greece 
and Rome began with the Tyranny of the People, 
yet they generally concluded in that of a Single 
Perſon; ſo that an uſurping Populace is its own Dape ; 
a meer Under worker, and a Purchafer in Truſt for 
ſome Single Tyrant, whoſe State and Power they 
| advance to their own Ruin, with as blind an In- 
/ Afiin&, as thoſe Worms that die with weaving mag- 
niſicent Habits for Beings of a Superior Nature to- 
2 their own. x 
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CHAP. V. 


\OM E Reflections upon the late publick Pro · 


ceedings among us, and that variety of Facti- 
ons into which we are {till ſo intricatly engaged, gave 
Occaſion to this Diſcourſe. I am not conſcious that 
I fave forced one Example, or put it into any other 
Light than it appeared to me, long before I had 


Thoughts of producing it. 


I cannot conclude without adding ſome particular 
Remarks upon the preſent Poſture of Affairs and Dif- 
poſitions 1 in this Kingdom. 2 


The Fate of Empire is grown a common place: a 


That all Forms of Government having been inſtitu- 
ted by Men, muſt be mortal like their Authors, and 


have their Periods of Duration limited as well as 
rhoſe of private Perſons, this is a Truth of vulgar 


Knowledge and Obſervation: But there are few 


who turn their Thoughts to examine ho 
Diſeaſes in a State are bred, that haſten Is 


which would however be a very uſetul: TEnguith, : 
For tho we cannot prolong the Period of a Common. 
wealth beyond the Decree of Heaven, or the Date 
of its Nature, any more than Human Life beyond 


the Strengrhof the Seminal Virtue 5 yet, we may ma- 
nage a ickly Conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong 


one; we may watch and prevent Acidents; we 
Dy turn off a great Blow from without; and purge a- 


way 
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way an ill Humour that is lurking within: And 
by theſe, and other ſuch Methods, render a State 
long-lived, tho not immortal. Yet ſome Phyſici. 
ans have thought, that if it were practicable to keep 
the ſeveral Humours of the Body, in an exact equal 
Balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be.im- 
mortal; and ſo perhaps would a political Body, if 
the Balance of Power could be always held exactly 
even. But I doubt, this is as impoſlible in the Pra- 
ctice as the other. NE 


It has an Appearance of Fatality, and that the 
Period of a State approaches, when a Concurrence 
of many Circumſtances both within and without, 
unite toward its Ruin; while the whole Body of 
the People are either ſtupidly negligent, or elſe gi- 
ving in with all their Might, to thoſe very Practices 
that are working their Deſtruction. To ſee whole 
Bodies of Men breaking a Conſtitution by the very 
ſame Errors that ſo many have been broke before. 
To obſerve oppoſite Parties, who can agree in no- 
thing elſe, yet firmly united in ſuch Meaſures as 
muſt certainly ruin their Country, In ſhort, to 
be eacompaſs'd with the greateſt Dangers from 
without, to be torn by many virulent Factions 
within; then to be ſecure and ſenſleſs under all this, 
and to make it the very leaſt of our Concern. Theſe 
and ſome others that might be named, appear to me 
to be the moſt likely Symptoms in a State, of a 
Sickneſs unto Death, 


Quod procul 4 nobis flectat Fortuna gubernans : 
; ft ratio potius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. Luct. 
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There are ſome Conjunctures wherein the Death 


or Diſſolution of Government is more lamentable in 
its Conſequences than it would be in others. And, 
1 think, a State can never arrive to its Period in a 
more deplorable Criſs, than at a time when ſome 
Prince in the Neighbourhood, of vaſt Power and Am- 
bition lies hovering like a Vulture to devour, or at 
leaſt, diſmember its dying Carcaſs; by which 
means it becomes only a Province or Acquiſition 
to ſome mighty Monarchy, without hopes of a Re- 
ſurrection. 


I know very well, there is a Set of ſanguine 


Tempers, who deride and ridicule in the Number 


of Fopperies all ſuch apprehenſions as theſe, They 


have it ready in their Mouths, that the People of 
England are of a Genius and Temper, never to 


admit Slavery among them; and they are furniſh'd 
with a great many common places upon that Sub- 
jeck. But, it ſeems to me, that ſuch Diſcourſers do 
reaſon upon ſhort Views, and a very moderate com- 
paſs of Thought. For, I think it a great Error to 
count upon the Genius of a Nation as a ſtanding 
Argument in all Ages; fince there is hardly a Sper 

of Ground in Europe, where the Inhabitants have 
not frequently and entirely changed their Temper and 
Genius. Neither can I ſee any Reaſon why the 
Genius of a Nation ſhould be more fixed in the 
Point of Government, than in their Morals, their 
Learning, their Religion, there common Humour 


and Converſation, their Diet, and their Complexion ; 


which do all notoriouſly yary almoſt in every Ape, 
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and may every one of them have great Effects upon 
Mens Notions of Government. N 


Since the Norman Conqueſt, the Balance of Power 
in England has often varied, and ſometimes been 
wholly overturned ; the Part which the Commons 

had in it, that moſt diſputed Point in its Original, 
Progreſs and Extent, was, by their own Confeſ- 
ſions, but a very inconſiderable ſhare. Generally 
ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever ſince, tho 
with frequent Interruptions, and flow Progreſs, 
The aboliſhing of Villanage, together with the Cu- 

ſtom introduced (or permitted) among the Nobles 

of ſelling their Lands in the Reign of Henry the 

Seventh, was a mighty Addition to the Power of 
the Commons; yet I think a much greater hap- 
|. pened in the time of his Succeſſor, at the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Abbies. For this turned the Clergy 
wholly out of the Scale, who had ſo long filled it; 
and placed the Commons in their ſtead; who in a 
| few Years became poſſeſſed of vaſt Quantities of 
thoſe and other Lands, by Grant or Purchaſe. A- 
bout the middle of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, I take 
the Power between the Nobles and the Commons 
to have been in more equal Balance, than it was 
ever before or ſince. But then, or ſoon after, aroſe 
a Faction in Exgland, which under the Name of 
Puritan, began to grow Popular, by mold ing up 
their new Schemes of Religion with Republican 
Principles in Government z. and gaining upon the 
Prerogative, as well as the Nobles, under ſeveral 
Denominations for the ſpace of about ſixty Years, 
did at laſt overthrow the Conſtitution, and accor- 
N 78 G 2 ding 


ding to the uſual courſe of ſuch Revolutions, did in- 
troduce a Tyranny, firſt of the People, and then-of 
a ſingle Perſon. 


In a ſhort time after, the old Government was re- 
vived. But the Progreſs of Affairs for almoſt 


Forty Years under the _— of two weak Princes, 


is a Subject of a very different Nature; when the 
Balance was in danger to be overturned by the 
Hands that held it, which was at laſt very ſeaſon- 
ably prevented by the late Revolution. However, 
as it is the Talent of human Nature to run from 


one Extream to another; fo, in a very few Veats 


we have made mighty Leaps from Prerogative 
Heights into the Depths of Popularity; and I 
doubt, to the very laſt degree that our Conſtitu- 
tion will bear. It were to be wiſh'd, that the moſt 


Auguſt Aſſembly of the Commons would pleaſe to 
form a Pandect of their own Power and Privileges, 
to be confirmed by the entire Legiſlative Autho- 


rity, and that in as ſolemn a manner ( if they 


pleaſe) as the Magna Charta. But to fix one Foot 


of their Compaſs wherever they think fit, and ex- 
tend the other to ſuch terrible Lengths, without 


deſcribing any Circumference at all, is to leave us 


and themſelves in a very uncertain State, and in a 


ſort of Rotation, that the Author of the Oceana ne- 


ver dreamt on. I believe the moſt hardy Tribune 


will not venture to affirm at preſent, that any juſt 
Fears of Encroachment are given us from the Re- 
gal Power or the Few: And, is it then impollible 
to err on the other ſide? How far muſt we pro- 
ceed, or where ſhall we ſtop The Raging of the . 

an 


* 


and the Madneſs of the People are put together in 
Holy Writ 3 and 'tis God alone who can ſay to ei- 
ther, Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, and no further. 


The Balance of Power in a limited State is of 
ſuch abloluce Necellicy, that Cromwell himſelf, be. 
fore he had perfectly confirmed his Tyranny, ha 
ving ſome Occaſions for the Appearance of a Parlia- 
F: ment, was forced to creat and ere& an entire new 
8 Houſe of Lords (ſuch as it was) for a Counter- 
Fe poiſe to the Commons, And indeed, conſidering 

the vileneſs of the Clay, I have ſometimes won- 
det'q, that no Tribune of that Age durſt ever ven. 
f ture to ask the Potter, What doſt thou mate? But 
; it was then about the laſt Act of a Popular Uſurpa- 
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f tion, and Fate or Cromwell had already prepared them 
1 for that of a ſingle Perſon. 
z l have been often amazed at the rude, paſſionate 
it and miſtaken Reſults, which have at certain Times 
N fallen from great Aſſemblies both Antient and Mo- 
1 dern, and of other Countries as well as our own. 
5 This gave me the Opinion I mentioned a while a- 
= go, Thar publick Conventions are liable to all the 
= Infirmities, Follies and Vices of private Men. To 
9 which, if there be any Exception, it muſt be of 
= ſuch Aſſemblies who act by aniverſal Concert, upon 
= Publick Principles, and for Publick Ends, ſuch as 
1 proceed upon Debates without anbecoming Warmths, 
"8 or Influence from particular Leaders and Inflamers 3 
'F ſuch, whoſe Members inſtead of canvaſſing to pro- 
'R8 cure Majorities for their private Opinions, are ready 
9 to comply with general ſober Reſults, thy contrary to 
114 their 
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their oun Sentiments. Whatever Aſſemblies act by 
theſe and other Methods of the like Nature, muſt 
be allowed to be exempt from ſeveral Imperfections 


to. which particular Men are ſubjected. But I think 
the Source oſ moſt Miſtakes and Miſcarriages in Mat- 


ters debated by Publick Aſſemblies, ariſes from the 


Influence of private Perſons upon great Numbers; 


ſtiled in common Phraſe, Leading Men and Parties. 
And therefore, when we ſometimes meet a few 


Words put together, which is called the Vote or 


Reſolution of an Aſſembly, and which we cannor 
pollibly reconcile to Prudence or Publick Good, it is 


moſt charitable to conjecture, that ſuch a Vote has 


been conceived, and born and bred in a 1 0 
Brain, afterwards raiſed and ſupported by an obſequi- 
ous Party, and then with uſual Method confirmed by 


an artificial Majority. For, let us ſuppoſe five hun- 


dred Men, mixt in point of Senſe and Honeſty, as 
ulually Aſſemblies are: And let us ſuppoſe theſe 


Men, propoſing, debating, reſolving, voting, accor- 


ding to the meer natural Motions of their own lit- 


tle or much Reafon and Underſtanding ; I do al- 


low, that abundance of indigeſted and abortive, 
many pernicious and fooliſh Overtures would ariſe 
and float a few Minutes; but then they would 
die and diſappear. Becauſe, this muſt be faid in be. 
half of Human kind, that common Senſe and plain 
Reaſon, while Men are diſengaged from acquired 
Opinions, will ever have ſome general Influence 
upon their Minds; whereas the ſpecies of Folly and 


Vice are infinite, and ſo different in every Indivi- 
dual, that they could never procure a Majority, if 


other 
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othet Corruption did not enter to pervert Mens 
Undetſtandings, and miſguide their Wills. — 


To deſcribe how Parties are bred in an Aſſembly, 
would be a Work too difficult at preſent, and per- 
haps not altogether ſaſe. Periculoſæ plenum opus a- 
les. Whether thoſe who are Leaders, uſually arrive 
at that Station more by a fort of Iaſtinct, or ſe- 
cret Compoſition of their Nature, or Influence of 
1 the Stars, than by the Poſſeſſion of any great Abi. 
Ilities, may be a Point of much Diſpute. But when 
80 the Leader is once fixed, there will never fail to be 

Followers. And Man is apt to imitate, ſo much of 
the Nature of Sheep, (Imitatores, ſeruum Pecus) 
that whoever is ſo bold to give the firſt great Leap 
over the Heads of thoſe about him, (tho he be the 
worſt of the Flock) ſhall be quickly followed by the 
reſt, Beſides, when Parties are once formed, the 
Stragglers look fo ridiculous, and become ſo infigni- 

5 ficanc, that they have no other way, but to run into 

the Herd, which at leaſt will hide and protect them; 

l and where to be much conſidered, requires only to 

be very violent. 
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But there is one Circumſtance with Relation to 
Parties, which I take to be of all others moſt per- 
nicious in a State; and I would be glad any Par- 
tiſan would help me to a tolerable Reaſon, that be- 
cauſe Clodins and Curio happen to agree with me In 
a few ſingular Notions, I mult therefore blindly fol- 


| tow them in all: Or, to ſtate it at beſt, that be- 
eauſe Bibulus the Party- man is perſuaded that Clodius 
and Curio do really propoſe the Good of their Coun- 

try 
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ty as their chief End; therefore Bibnlus (hall be 
wholly guided and goyerned by them, in the Means 
and Meaſures towards it. Is it enough for Bibulus 
and the reſt of Herd to ſay without further exa- 


f mining. I am of the fide with Clodius, or / vote 

with Curio? Are theſe proper Methods to form 

"ih | and make up what c 0 think fit to call the united 
= Wiſdom of the Nation! Is it not poſſible, that up- 


on ſome Occafions Clodius may be bold and inſolent, 
born away by his Paſſion, malicious and revengeful; 
that Cario may be corrupt and expoſe to ſale his 
Tongue or his Pen. I conceive it far below the 
' Dignity both of Human Nature, and Haman Rea- 
ſon, to be engaged in any Party, the moſt plauſible 
ſoever, upon ſuct ſervile Conditions. Si 
This Influence of One upon Many, which ſeems 
to be as great in a People Repreſented, as it was of 
old in the Commons Collective, together with the 
Conſequences it has bad upon the Legiſlature; has 
given me frequent Occaſion to reflect upon what 
Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a Lawgiver to 
the Sybarites, an antient People of Italy; who was N 
ſo averſe to all Innovation, eſpecially when it was 
to proceed from particular Perſons : And I ſuppoſe, i 
that he might put it out of the Power of Men fond 
pol their own Notions, to diſturb the Conſtitution 
Þ at their Pleaſures by advancing private Schemes ; 


1 that he provided a Statute, that whoever propoſed 
mn any Alteration to be made, ſhould ſtep our, and do 
| it with a Rope about his Neck: If the Matter pro- 
Fr, | poſed, were generally approved, then it ſhould: paſs 
of into a Law; if it went in the Negative, the Pro- 


poſer Þ 


poſet to be immediately hang d. Gteat Miniſters may 

talk of what Projects they pleaſe 3 but I am de- 
ceived, if a more effectual one could ever be found 
for taking off (as the M Phraſe is) thoſe hot, 

unquiet Spirits, who diſturb Aſſemblies, and obſtruct 

Publick Affairs, by gratifying their Pride, their Ma- 

lice, their Ambition, or their Avarice. is ab 


Thoſe who in a late Reign began the Diſtinction 
between the Perſonal and Politick Capacity, ſeem to 
have had Reaſon, if they judged of Princes by them- 
ſelves 3 for, I think, there is hardly to be found 
thro' all Nature, a greater Difference between two 
Things, than there is between a Repreſenting Com- 
moner in the Function of his Publick Calling, and 
the ſame Perſon, when he acts in the common Offi- 
ces of Life. Here, he allows himſelf to be upon a 
Level with the reſt of Mortals : Here, he follows 
his own Reaſon, and his own Way; and rather af- 
fects a Singularity in his Actions and Thoughts, 
than ſervilely to copy either from the wiſeſt of his 
Neighbours. In ſhort, here his Folly, and his Wiſ⸗ 
dom, his Reaſon, and his Paſſions, are all of his 
own Growth, not the Eccho or Infuſion of other 
Men. But when he is got near the Walls of his 
Aſſembly, he aſſumes and affects an entire Set of 
very different Airs; he conceives himſelf a Being of 
a Superiour Nature to thoſe without, and acting in 
2 Sphere where the vulgar Methods for the Con. 
duct of Human Lite can be of no Uſe. He is liſt- 
edi in a Party where he neither knows the Temper, 
nor Deſigns, nor perhaps the Perſon of his Leader 3 
' but whole Opinions he follows and maintains wick 
- = a Zea 
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a Zeal and Faith as violent, as a young Scholar does 
thoſe of a Philoſopher, whoſe Sect he is taught to 
profeſs. He has neither Opinions, nor Thoughts, 
nor Actions, nor Talk, that he can call his own, 
but all conveyed to him by his Leader, as Wind is 
thro' an Organ. The Nouriſhment he receives has 


been not only chewed, but digeſted before it comes 
into his Mouth. Thus inſtructed, he follows the 
Party right or wrong thro all its Sentiments, and 


acquires a Courage and Stiffneſs of Opinion not at 


all congenial with him. 


This encourages me to hope, that during this lu- 
cid Interyal, the Members retired to their Homes, 
may ſuſpend a while their acquired Complexions, and 
taught by the Calmneſs of the Scene and the Sea- 


ſon ; reaſſume the native ſedateneſs of their Tem- 


per. If this ſhould be ſo, it would be wiſe in them, 


as individual and private Mortals, to look back a 
little upon the Storms they have raiſed, as well as 


thoſe they have eſcaped: To reflect, that they have 
been Authors of a new and wonderful Thing in 
England, which is, for a Houſe of Commons to loſe 
the univerſal Favour of the Numbers they repreſent. 
To obſerve, how thoſe whom they thought fit to 
perſecute for Righteouſneſs ſake, have been openly 
careſs'd by the People; and ro remember how 


themſelves ſat in fear of their Perſons from popular 
Rage. Now, if they would know the Secret of all 


this unpreſidented Proceeding in their Maſters; they 
muſt not impute it to their Freedom in Debate, 
or declaring their Opinions; but for that unpar- 
liamentary Abuſe of ſetting Individuals upon their 

VVV Shoulders, 
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Shoulders, who were hated by God and Man: For, 


it ſeems, the Maſs of the People, in ſuch Conjun- 


ctures as this, have opened their Eyes, and will not 


_ endure to be governed by Ciodius and Curio at the 
Head of their Myrmidons, tho' theſe be ever ſo nu- 


merous, and compoſed of their own Repreſenta- 
tives. e b 


This Averſion of the People to the late Pro. 
ceedings of the Commons, is an Accident, that if it 
laſt a while, might be improved to good Uſes for 


_ ſetting the Balance of Power a little more upon an 
Equality, than their late Meaſures ſeem to promiſe 


or admit. This Accident may be imputed to two 


Cauſes, The firſt, is an univerſal Fear and Appre- 


henſion of the Greatneſs and. Power of Frauce, 


whereof the People in general ſeem to be very much 
and juſtly poſſeſs d, and therefore cannot but reſent 
to ſee it in fo critical a Juncture, wholly laid aſide 
by their Miniſters, the Commons. The other 


Cauſe, is a great Love and Senſe of Gratitude in 
the People towards their preſent King, grounded 
upon a long Opinion and Senſe of his Merit, as 


well as Conceſlions to all their reaſonable Deſires ; 
ſo that it is for ſome time they have begun to ſay, 


and to fetch Inſtances where he has in many 


things been hardly uſed. How long theſe Hu- 
mours may laſt, (for Paſſions are momentary, and 


eſpecially thoſe of a Multitude ) or what Conſe- 
quences they may produce, a little time may dif- 
cover. But whenever it comes to paſs, that a po- 


pular Aſſembly, free from ſuch obſtructions, and al- 


7 


d of more Power, than an equal Ba- 
Ss 4%, lance 


NR 
Jance will allow, ſhall continue to think they have 
not enough, but by cramping the Hand that holds 
the Balance, and by Impeachments or Diſſenſions 
with the Nobles, endeavour ſtill for more; I cannot 
poſſibly ſee in the common courſe of things, how 
the ſame Cauſes can produce different Effects and 
1 among us, than they did in Greece and 

ome. „ 


There is one thing I muſt needs add, tho' I reckon x 
it will appear to many as a very unreaſonable Pa- : 
radox. When the Act Paſſed ſome years ago 2. | 
gainſt Bribing of Elections; I remember to have 
faid upon occaſion, to ſome Perſons of both Hou- 
ſes, that we ſhould be very much deceived in the. 
Conſequences of that Act: And upon ſome Diſcourſe 
of the Conveniences of it, and the contrary (which 
will admit Reaſoning. enough) they ſeem'd to be 
of the fame Opinion. It has appear, ſince, that 
our Conjectures were right: For I think the late 
Parliament was the firſt-fruits of that Act; the Pro- 
ceedings whereof, as well as of the preſent, have 
been ſuch, as to make many Perſons wiſh that 
things were upon the old Foot in that matter, 
Whether it be that ſo great a Reformation was too 
many Degrees beyond ſo corrupt an Age as thigz_ or 
that according to the preſent turn and diſpoſition of 
Men in our Nation, it were a lefs abuſe to Bribe 
| Elections, than leave them to the diſcretion of the 
il Chuſers. This at leaſt was Cato's Opinion, when things 
1 in Rome were at a Criſis, much reſembling. ours; 
who is recorded to have gone about with great 
Induſtry, dealing Mony among the People to favour 
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Pompey. (as T remember) upon a certain Election in 


oppoſition to Cæſar; And he excuſed himſelf in it 


upon the neceſſities of the occaſion, and the cor- 
ruptions of the People; an Action that might well 
have excus'd Ciceros cenſure of him, that he rea- 
ſoned and acted, fanquam in Republica Platonis, non 
in face Romuli. However it be, tis certain that the 
Talents which qualifie a Man for the Service of his 
Country in Parliament, are very different from thoſe 
which give him a dexterity at making his court to the 
People; and do not often meet in the ſame ſubject. 
Then for the moral part, the difference is inconſide- 
rable; and whoever practices upon the Weakneſs 
and Vanity of the People, is guilty of an immo- 
ral action as much as if he did it upon their Avarice, 
Beſides, the two Trees may be judged by their Fruits. 
The former produces a ſet of popular Men, fond of 
their own Merits and Abilities, their Opinions, and 
their Eloquence; whereas the bribing of Elections 
ſeems to be at worſt, but an ill means of keeping 
things upon the old foot, by leaving tbe defence of 
our Properties, chiefly in the hands of thoſe who 
will be the greateſt ſufferers, whenever they are 
endangered. It is eaſie to obſerve in the late and 
preſent Parliament, that feveral Boroughs and ſome 
Counties have been repreſented by Perſons, who lit- 
tle thought to have ever had ſuch hopes before: And 
how far this may proceed, when ſuch a Way is layd 
open for the Exerciſe and Encouragement of popular 
Arts, one may beſt judge from-the Conſequences 
that the ſame Cauſes produced both in Athens and 
Rome. For, let Speculative Men Reaſon, or rather 


Refine as they pleaſe ; it ever will be true among 5 
—.— thar 


„ "og $8 „ 
Wi 5 chat as Jong as men engage in the Publick ſervice. 
4 A upon private Ends, and whillt all Pretences to a2 
' © Sincere Roman Love of our Country, are lookt 
upon as an Affectation, a Foppery, or a Diſguiſe 
_ -( which has been a good while our Caſe, and is like- 
Iy to continue ſo; ) it will be ſafer to truſt our 
Property end Conſtitution in the hands of ſuch, who 
have pay'd {or their Elections, than of thoſe who 
bave Obtained them by ſervile Flatteries of the 
People, 3 
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